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The first returns from the elecfion are all we can give 
before going to press. They more than justify expecta- 
tions. 


Gov. Charles Williams has bought a large block of the 
Manchester (N. H.) street railway stock for $200 per 
share. The cornerstone of this private enterprise is a 
franchise conferred by the municipality. Williams is now 


in a position to teatuer his own nest at the public expense. 
The upshot of such monopolies is well illustrated at New 
Orleans. Owing to the labor troubles precipitated by the 
strife of the corporations to squeeze the last penny out of 
the laborer, not a street car is running. The steam car 
and the steamer service is paralyzed, the wholesale grocers 
have closed their doors, and the war has spread into nearly 
all branches of business. The gas companies have noti- 
fied their patrons that they cannot serve customers any 
longer. Soldiers sleep on their arms at headquarters. 
Only one daily paper is printed, owing to the printers’ 
strike, and in general New Orleans is practically holding 
its breath prepared for bloody outbreak. This is the re- 
sult of the vicious system of private competition aggravated 
by franchises voted by the people to favored individuals 
whose financial interests are diametrically opposed to the 
best interests of the public. ‘This state of things will 
continue so long as the electors maintain the conditions. 


Elections Under Nationalism. 


We have freshly in mind what an election is like under 
the present order of society, and it is natural to speculate 
as to what an election would be like under nationalism. 

Of course no one can predict just how that or any other 
function of the coming regime would be carried out, but in 
this, as in other respects, certain inferences may he safely 
drawn from the fundamental principles of nationalisr. 

In the first place, it is certain that money would not count 
in elections, for the simple reason that no one would be able 
to bribe any one else either by promise of money, employ- 
ment, favor or position, because entire economic equality 
would exist. Every one would have employment as a 
matter of course. and promotion would be independent of 
favor, as it now is in the classified civil service. As to 
money, there would be no such thing in the sense of an 
arbitrary interchangeable token. All citizens would have 
an equal credit account with the nation and could under no 
conditions draw more than their personal account. There 
would be no rich to bribe nor poor to be bribed. 

There would, moreover, be no differing class interests, as 
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of merchants, manufacturers, farmers, employers and em- 
ployees. All persons, whatever their occupation, would be 
equal partners in the national firm and equal sharers in the 
annual dividend. Opinions might differ in elections as to 
what was best for the general interest, but such differences 
would be considered very calmly and judiciously as com- 
pared with the heat and venom of our present political 
struggles between the high and low tariff people. 

For the same reason, that is the pooling of the whole 
business of the nation with an equal sharing in the results, 
there would be no possibility of sectional differences. 

Absolutely equal educational training being enjoyed by 
all, there would, moreover, be no ignorant class to be bam- 
boozled. i 

In fact an:election under nationalism would be like a 
friendly council of people having absolutely the same in- 
terests but possibly different opinions as to how those inter- 
ests might best be served. 

Another point not necessarily involved in nationalism 
may be mentioned. It is to be hoped that men will in time 
cease the folly of electing a whole Congress or Parliament 
at a time, or a president fora fixed term. Eventually, we 
may hope that every election district will, at its own option, 
change its representative, just.as a business firm changes its 
agent on evidence of incapacity, by simply recalling him 
and sending a substitute. 

Who would employ an agent for a fixed term?’ He mignt 
as well turn over his business to him. This idea of fixed 
and irrevocable delegation of power to representatives, 
which underlies our election system, makes popular govern- 
ment a mere empty phrase. 

Would not an election under nationalism be an improve- 
ment on the current article ? 


Beware of the Leaven of Hypocrisy. 


We spoke last week of the brazen fraudulency of the 
pretense of the democratic party to be an anti-monopoly 
party because it criticised high protection, when in point 
of fact a very small proportion of the great monopolies and 
of the millionaires enriched by them owe anything to the 
tariff or would be affected by its abolition. 

We do not say this because we justify the tariff, but 
because we wish to awaken our readers to the absurdity of 
the notion that the man who stops at free trade can 
reasonably claim to be an anti-monopolist or an intelligent 
or honest opponent of plutocracy. Let us look at a few of 
our groups of plutocrats and see what the tariff has to do 
with them. Dr. Lyman Allen in the current Californian 
Illustrated Magazine writes upon “ Millionaires,” and his 
statements, based as they will be seen to be, upon facts 
known to all, furnish material for our purpose. He says: 

By far the larger number of great millionaires, and especially 
those whose fortunes have been acquired during the last three 
decades, are men who have made their money mainly in constructing, 
capitalizing, managing and consolidating railway lines. Perhaps 
one half of the total acquisitions of the notably great fortunes in that 
time have been made in that way. The list of this class of million- 
aires would include Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jay Gould, Leland Stanford, John I. Blair, Collis P. Huntington, 
G. B. Roberts, F. W. Vanderbilt, Russell Sage, Calvin S. Brice, 
Charles M. McGhee, Chauncy M. Depew, Chester W. Chapin, John 
H. Inman, Samuel Sloan, Samuel Thomas, Timothy Hopkins, Fred- 


erick L. Ames, James I. Hill, Erastus Corning, Austin Corbin and 
J. Rogers Maxwell, and the estates of Charles Crocker, Thomas A. 


Scott, J. W. Garrett, Moses Taylor, Mark Hopkins. Nathaniel 
Thayer, E. F. Drake, William L. Scott, William Shaw, H. F. Clark 
and Sidney Dillon, 


Dr. Allen adds what everybody knows also, that 


The most notable group of millionaires next to the railway man- 
agers is composed of the Standard Oil men, including Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, H. M. Flagler, O. H. Payne, John 
H. Flagler, Oliver B. Jennings and the estate of Charles Pratt. 

Next to these come the millionaires enriched by unearned 
increment on real estate, of which the Astors are the lead- 
ing representatives of a host. 

Then come the telegraph, telephone and express com- 
pany, the flour and dressed beef magnates. 

We do not question the inequitable effects of a protective 
tariff, nor that there is a considerable class of men enriched 
by its unjust operation, but these are mere flea-bites com- 
pared with the plutocratic leeches whose grip on the 
country has nothing to do with the tariff, and would not be 
in the slightest degree loosened by its abolition. 

Of all horned eattle, deliver us chiefly from hypocrites ; 
and of all hypocrites, the man who, stopping at free trade, 
pretends to be opposed to monopoly and plutocracy, is 
just at present the most offensive. 


A Nationalist Text from Calvin’s City. 


The Boston Herald of last Sunday contained an account: 
of the water-supply and water power system of the famous 
Swiss city of Geneva, which should be at once a reproach 
and a lesson to the cities of the United States, which have 
permitted private companies to seize upon and peddle out 


the resources of nature, upon which the prosperity of com- 


munities depends. The river Rhone, which discharges the 
Lake of Geneva, is one of the swiftest streams in the world, 
developing an enormous water-power, and in 1882 the city 
of Geneva, situated at the point where the river leaves the 
lake, undertook a series of magnificent works with a view 
to utilizing both the water supply and its power for public 
purposes. A private company had proposed to do the 
work and sell the water and water power to the people, as 
corporations do in this country, but the Genevans said that 
the work was essentially a public work and dealt with a 
public service, and should be kept in public hands. Ae- 
cordingly the city itself took up and completed the task. 

As the result, it now has the finest water-works in the 
world, which on the one hand furnish water for consump- 
tion to half the canton, and on the other provide 100 
factories with power at a figure which, while so low as to 
attract manufacturers from all parts, yet is sufficient to 
return a handsome surplus to the public treasury: 

What a list of lost opportunities does this story suggest 
when we consider the innumerable magnificent water 
powers in this country which have been allowed to be 
monopolized by private companies and used as means td 
tax the prosperity of the communities dependent on them. 

It is interesting to observe that Mr. Turretini, the 
engineer of the Geneva works, has been called to this 
country to advise as to the Niagara Falls motive power 
tunnel now in construction. It is enough to make any 
nationalist weep to think that this last named most magni- 
ficent of all motive. powers should have been allowed to 
pass under private control. 

By way of consolation, however, we may remember that. 
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the mere public control of water power, although it would 
so greatly lessen the cost of manufacturing, would, under 
the competitive system, only benefit particular capital- 
istic interests in special localities, and not the public in 
general. Production is cheap enough already to provide 
for a vastly higher level of general comfort than prevails. 
The trouble is the inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
or demand-power, among the people, the result of which is 
that shoes, cloth and food are shipped to the ends of the 
earth and forced against their will on Africans, Asians 
and Polynesians, while millions lack them at home. If 
the cost of all manufacturing could tomorrow be reduced 
nine-tenths, it would not necessarily benefit nine out of 
ten of our people. It would only increase the zeal of 
capitalists in opening new foreign markets. There would 
be no idea of a more equal distribution of the cheaper 
products at home. In fact the competitive system fur- 
nishes no device for that purpose. 

As regards effective wealth production, the competitive 
system is lame and left-handed compared with co-operation, 
but as to wealth distribution, it breaks down utterly. 

When nationalism comes, the demand-power of all citi- 
zens will be equal, and the cheapening of production will 
result first in an equal satisfaction of the needs of all, and 
then in greater leisure which, too, will be equally enjoyed 
by all. 


An Excess of Humidity. 


The New York Sun states that a week ago Tuesday, the 
directors of the Western Union Telegraph company, by the 
necessary two thirds vote, increased the capital stock of the 
corporation by an addition of $13,000,000, making the total 
$100,000,000. It is further stated by the Sun that the 
addition will probably be made by a stock dividend of 10 
per cent to the present stockholders. 

The whole property of the Western Union Telegraph 
company, according to Postmaster General Wanamaker 
(who differs from other calculators only in being higher in 
his figures) represents an actual value of but $35,000,000. 

It could be duplicated for much less. 

That is to say the action of the directors of the company 
last week Thursday amounted to the addition of 13 per cent 
of water to a previous stock valuation of $87,000,000, of 
which $52,000,000 was already water. 

This water every man, woman and child who sends a 
telegram has to help pay dividends on. 

When the bill for the nationalization of the telegraph 
goes through Congress, as it will within five years, the $35,- 
000,000 basis or less is the one it is likely to be calculated on. 

We do not usually give tips to stock investors, but we do 
not recommend Western Union stock at its present exces- 
sive humidity as a safe investment. 

Caveat emptor. 


The Shadow of the Man on Horseback. 


Certain of our contemporaries criticise the prominence, 
indeed one might say the prevalence, of the military 
feature in the Columbus celebrations at New York and 
Chicago. It strikes us that the point is well taken. 

There are certain classes of celebrations such as Fourth 
of July, the Centennial of the Constitution and divers other 
holidays which may be fitly the occasions of military 
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pageants because the events which they commemorate were 
triumphs of arms or the results of such triumphs; but 
the discovery of America is not one of these occasions. 
That discovery was a peaceful victory in which arms had 
no part. There was indeed bloodshed enough afterwards, 
and the destruction of whole races and civilizations by ruth- 
less freebooters, but these chapters we do not like to 
remember, much less to celebrate. 

The phase of human evolution which we wish to cele- 
brate, in commemorating the unveiling of America, is one 
essentially civic in character. It is the triumph of de- 
mocracy, the victories of peace, the conquests of labor 
that we praise as the distinctive glories of our western 
world. 

What has the soldier, as such, to do with these? Twice 
indeed in this nation’s history our men have taken up arms 
as one man, and the country has been turned into a camp, 
but these were deplorable crises in our history, sharp brief 
contrasts to the peaceful course of our development. It has 
been one of the strongest contrasts between our society and 
that of Europe, and one of which we have chiefly boasted, 
that the soldier was not here as there a prominent element 
in the state, that epaulets were regarded rather with 
curiosity than admiration. 

Such being the facts of our history and the distinctive 
character of our civilization, was it not a great stupidity to 
give the celebration at New York and Chicago the charac- 
ter of military reviews at Berlin or St. Petersburg? Could 
there have been a more utter misconception of the signi- 
ficance of the occasion ? 

But was this merely a blunder, a piece of bade taste ? 
On the part of those immediately responsible, perhaps it 
was, but we suspect that the excessive presence of the 
military feature in these and other recent great public 
ceremonies has not been without intention. 

The plutocracy which is taking possession of the repub- 
lic cannot hope to maintain itself except by bayonet rule, 
and its policy is and will be the fostering of a spirit 
of militarism whereby the spirit of democracy may be 
antagonized and suppressed. 

For this end, as has of late been apparent, every occasion 
is sedulously taken advantage of to exalt the military idea 
and revive the barbaric traditions of the sword, which has 
no place or reason here, unless our experiment of popular 
government is to prove a failure. 

The men who are animating this policy believe it has 
proved a failure and are preparing the way, with great 
shrewdness, for the oligarchy which they believe is to 
succeed it. : 


A $3,000,000 Argument for State Fire Insurance. 


The great Milwaukee fire of a week before last, with its 
estimated loss to the insurance companies of $3,000,000, 
makes it even more probable than before that the rate of 
premiums will soon be sharply advanced. 

In commenting on the fire and the consequent probable 
increase in the burden upon insurers the Boston Herald 
says: 

In order to keep this down some means must be provided for 
imiting fire losses and. if one may judge from generations of ex- 


perience in Europe, the only efficacious way is through the adoption 
and enforcement of stringent building laws. The average fire loss 
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in Boston — and our experience of late years does not vary greatly 
from that of our neighbors —is about $3 per capita per annum. The 
average fire loss in Berlin is about 30 cents per capita per annum, 

Why is this? Simply because in Berlin the principle of 
state fire insurance prevails, the municipality insuring the 
property of the citizens. The effect is that the munici- 
pality, in order to save itself, enacts and, animated by a 
direct interest, strictly enforces the fire proof building regu- 
lations which, as the Herald well says, are the only means 
of limiting fire losses. 

The Herald would have better discharged its duty to the 
public if in quoting the case of Berlin it had given the ex- 
planation with the facts. 

State fire insurance will bring about both strict building 
laws and their strict enforcement, and no other measure will. 


Highly Satisfactory Election Indications. 


The New. Nation is obliged to go to press with nothing 
but the next morning returns of the election to judge the 
result by. They are sufficient, however, to indicate the 
election of Cleveland without doubt, while the people’s 
party, to which before election the sapient eastern press 
conceded at most Nevada, has apparently carried five or 
six states and will have from 20 to 30 votes in the electoral 
college. A very conservative éstimate of the popular vote 
for Weaver would put it at over half a million. This is 
magnificent and ought to make every people’s party man 
and woman in the country an inch taller. As only general 
results are yet known, the people’s party vote in this state 
cannot be given as yet in full, but the indications from the 
towns thus far heard from promise a vote from twice to 
three times as great as last year, which is certainly an ern 


couraging rate of progress. As between the two old parties 
the defeat of Harrison will probably be more for the future 
advantage of the people’s party than would the overthrow 
of the democracy. ‘The republican party will be more 
likely to disintegrate under the influence of defeat than 
the democracy. Its capitalist element will now seek pio- 
tection by going over to the democratic party, and the rank 
and file will drift to the party of the people and reform. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE THE PEOPLE’S AGENT. 

In a long editorial favoring extension of the functions of 
government, the Cleveland Citizen, among other things, 
says: “There is no sensible reason why the government 
should not be made the business agent of the people and 
direct and control the industrial pursuits of the people as 
snecessfully as it has their educational needs. ‘To do this 
does not require the recognition of any new principle in 
government, nor the creation of any new function. The 
machinery only awaits the signal of the people to be started 
The great industries of the country can be absorbed with 
but little friction and the mere change of ownership from 
individuals to the government can have no appreciable 
effect upon the liberties of the citizen. If through the goy- 
ernment ownership of railroad, telegraph and telephone 
lines, and all public works, a few individuals are deprived 
of the ‘liberty’ of extorting unjust tribute from the people, 
it would be a blessing rather than a curse. As soon as the 
people arm the government with the power necessary to 
combat the evils which are the outcome of civilization, in 
which mental force is substituted for physical force as a 
means of accumulating wealth, the sooner will labor secure 
the full product of its toil and the fear of want be taken 
from the mind of every human being. Jefferson once said 
that a nation can legislate prosperity or misery for itself 
and he was right. 


ALL FOR THE CAUSE. 


Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh, 
When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live, and some to die! 


He that dies shall not die lonely, many a one hath gone before, 
He that lives shall bear no burden heavier than the life they bore. 


Nothing ancient is their story, e’en but yesterday they bled, 
Youngest they of earth’s beloved, last of all the valiant dead. 


E’en the tidings we are telling was the tale they had to tell, 
E’en the hope that our hearts cherish was the hope for which they 
fell. 


In the grave where tyrants thrust them lies their labor and their 
pain, 
But undying from their sorrow springeth up the hope again. 


Mourn not therefore, nor lament it that the world outlives their 
life; 

Voice and vision yet they give us, making strong our hands for 
strife. 


Some had name, and fame, and: honor, learn’d they were, and wise 
and strong; 

Some were nameless, poor, unlettered, weak in all but grief and 
wrong. 


Named and nameless all live in us; one and all they lead us yet 
Every pain to count for nothing, every sorrow to forget. 


Hearken how they ery, ‘‘ O happy, happy ye that ye were born 
‘Tn the sad, slow night’s departing, in the rising of the morn. 


‘¢ Fair the crown the Cause hath for you, well, to die or well to live, 
‘‘ Through the battle, through the tangle, peace to gain or peace to 
give.”’ 


Ah, it may be! Oft meseemeth, in the days that yet shall be, 
When no slave of gold abideth twixt the breadth of sea to sea, 


Oft, when men and maids are merry, ere the sunlight leaves the 
earth, 
And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all their mirth, 


Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of old, 
Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew the curse of gold ; 


Then twixt lips of loved and lover solemn thoughts of us shall rise ; 
We who ence were fools and dreamers, then shall be the brave and 
wise. 


There amidst the world new-builded shall our earthly deeds abide, 
Though our names be all forgotten, and the tale of how we died.* 


Life or death then, who shall heed it, what we gain or what we lose ? 
Fair flies life amid the struggle, and the Cause for each shall choose. 


Hear a word, a word in season. for the day is drawing nigh, 
When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live and some to die! 


WILLIAM MoRRIs. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN BOSTON AND 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Joseph Chamberlain, the British radical, contributes to 
the November Forum an article on “Municipal Insti 
tutions in America and England.” He deals mainly with 
Boston and Birmingham. In telling what Birmingham 
has done by municipal action, he says: “Rookeries and 
squalid courts have given way to fine streets and open 
places. The roads are well paved, well kept, well lighted 
and well cleansed. The whole sewerage of the town has 
been remodelled, and the health of the people is cared for 
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by efficient sanitary inspectors. Baths and wash-houses 
are provided at a nominal cost to the users. Free libraries 
and museums of art are open to all the inhabitants; free 
schools and a school of art, together with facilities for 
technical instruction, are provided for their education. 
Recreation is not forgotten, and not less than 10 parks 
and recreation grounds are now maintained by the cor- 
poration. New assize courts and courts of justice have 
been built. The police and fire brigade are kept in the 
highest state of efficiency, while the great monopolies of 
gas and water have passed into the hands of the represen- 
tatives of the whole community, who have also acquired 
the tramways, and have thus retained full control over the 
roads of the city.” 

Mr. Chamberlain examines the finances of Boston and 
Birmingham and comes to the conclusion that “ whether 
the question be tested by the actual total expenditures or 
by the rate of expenditures per head of population, or by 
the percentage of the cost of local taxation to total income, 
the result is about the same, viz., that the American pays 
for less efficient service in their large towns nearly five 
times as much as is paid in the case of a well-managed 
English municipality.” 

“ We may at once dismiss the idea,” he continues that 
this disparity in expenses “is to be attributed to a more 
liberal franchise. The municipal suffrage in all English 
and Scotch boroughs under the municipal corporations acts 
is extended to all rate payers, whether male or female and 
whether they pay their taxes directly or indirectly in the 
shape of rent and through the landlord. The municipal 
register of Birmingham for 1891 contains 88,186 names. 
The registered voters for Boston, with a slightly larger 
population, numbered only 73,000 in 1890. The suffrage is 
therefore more widely extended in Birmingham than in 
Boston, and in both cases the working classes and small 
rate-payers are in an immense majority and can practically 
do as they like. For nearly 60 years the great 
majority of the town council of Birmingham have been 
liberals and radicals, and yet during the greater part of 
that time the majority of the high officials have been mem- 
bers of the conservative party. All the higher officials are 
appointed by the council itself. The minor officials are 
appointed by the councillors of the several departments 
and confirmed by the council; and the day workmen either 
by the councillors or more generally by the permanent 
heads of the departments. When a new official has to be 
elected, no questions are asked as to his political opinions 
and no interference would afterwards be tolerated with his 
exercise of electoral privileges. It is an unwritten law 
that no paid official shall take an active part in political 
contests. He is expected to refrain from the platform and 
the press in relation to such controversial matters, but his 
private opinions and his votes are matters exclusively for 
his own discretion. Once chesen, if he discharges his 
duties well and faithfully, he remains in office for life, or 
till his resignation ; with the probability that if he is dis- 
qualified by age or infirmities, he will receive a pension 
proportioned to his salary and the length of his service. 

Mr. Chamberlain finds the vital idea in the eight system 
of municipal administration “to be that of joint stock or 
co-operative enterprise in which every citizen is a share 
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holder and of which the lividends are receivable in the im- 
proved health and the increase in the comfort and happi- 
ness of the community. The members of the council are 
the directors of this great business, and their fees consist 
in the confidence, the consideration and the gratitude of 
those among whom they live. In no other undertaking, 
whether philanthropic or commercial, are the returns more 
speedy, more manifest or more beneficial. To give a single 
illustration, the reforms in Birmingham, carried out ina 
few years, reduced the death rate from 26.8 per 1000 in 
1874 to 19 in 1888, although it has risen a little since, owing 
In other words, the initiative of 
the nnpaid members of the council and their supervision of 
the loyal and assiduous labors of the paid officials, have 
been the means of saving the lives of more than 3000 per- 
sons in a single year.” 


A CHANGE IN THE THEORY OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY DEMANDED. 


Josephine Shaw Lowell, writing to the New York Tribune 
from Switzerland a few weeks ago said: “In Massachusetts 
Samuel Adams was outlawed and a price set upon his head 
by the authorities he defied; and the men who threw over- 
board the tea from the ships in Boston harbor allowed no 
consideration for the sacredness of private property to re- 
strain them in what they thought a patriotic duty, but they 
were doubtless regarded as thieves by the unhappy mer- 
chant to whom the tea belonged. 

“Those men in Massachusetts were fighting against the 
existing order of things; they were rebels and revolution- 
ists; they intended (most of them unconsciously at first) 
to substitute for the form of government they were resist- 
ing a new one, and one which has since then been acknowl- 
edged by a ‘arge part of the civilized world as the true and 
ideal form of government, although at that time to the bulk 
of mankind it seemed to be the craziest subversion not only 
of what was natural and safe, but of God’s laws. 

‘“‘ Now the trade union men of today are also contending 
for a new order of things, not in the political but in the in- 
dustrial world; they are also rebels and revolutionists, 
whom the existing industrial authorities will, of course, 
seek to overcome, but who are justified in using force in 
defence of what they consider their rights on the same 
grounds that have justified all rebels from the beginning of 
history. Legally they are wrong; morally they are right; 
intellectually they may be right or wrong. The fact that 
they hold a theory of their rights and of the rights of 
private property in general quite different from that held 
by their employers and by most thinking and unthinking 
men and women, does not prove, judging from analogy, that 
their view is necessarily wrong. 

“The theory to which I refer, and which, whether put 
into words or not, is firmly fixed in the minds of all trade 
unionists, is that the man who by his labor for a series of 
years helps to build up a great business, be it factory, mine 
or railroad, thereby acquires a distinct right of property in 
that business, while the general view is that it is only the 
man who helps to build up the business by his money who 
has a property right in it. While always acknowleding the 
right of an employer to discharge a workman for just Jause, 
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the trade unionist has his own view of what constitutes a 
just cause, and does not include under that head the exer- 
cise of the legal right to belong to political, religious or 
trade associations, nor does he acknowledge that taking 
part in a strike is a just cause of discharge, or that by 
reason of such action (belonging to a trade union or taking 
part in a strike) a workman loses his property right in the 
business he has helped to build up by his labor. This view 
is the ground upon which workingmen locked out, as at 
Homestead, or even on strike, refuse, so long as they can, 
to allow other men to come in and take possession of what 
they call, to the scornful amusement of their employers, 
‘their places.’ 

“This is evidently a new conception of the rights of 
private property, and no especial means by which it mighi 
be put into practice have as yet, so far as I know, been 
pointed out. even by the men who defend the principle 
itself with their lives, as did the men locked out at Home- 
stead. The fact that the wages of only 300 of the 3,000 
men employed in the Homestead mills were to be affected 
by the proposed reduction proves that the resistance on the 
part of the whole body was one of principle, and presents a 
spectacle of industrial public spirit which could not have 
been found, probably, in any trade the members of which 
were not educated to a recognition of the fact that men 
who will not defend the rights of their fellows will soon 
lose their own. 

“The suggestion that the laws relating to private prop- 
erty may in the future be materially changed will be new 
to many persons who have not studied carefully the prin- 
ciples underlying those laws; to such the following quota- 
tion from a letter written in 1870 by the distinguished 
thinker, Chauncy Wright, will be instructive : 

“The rapacity of wealth is, of course, the taproot of all 
these evils—the source of the hostility which threatens 
social institutions. We have got to amend the great 
Roman invention, the laws of property. Looked 
at rationally and from a utilitarian point of view, the rights 
of private ownership — the protection of the individual in 
the possession, accumulation, consumption, productive ad- 
ministration and posthumous disposal of his surplus gain 
— is founded simply and solely in the motives they afford 
to his making such gains, and adding them, as he really 
does (in spite of his seeming private appropriation of 
them) to the store of public wealth. But so far as 
the laws of property are inherently, or through changed 
circumstances have come to be, productive, uot of increased 
gains, but of a large and permanent class of unproductive 
consumers, so far they are devices of legalized robbery, 


and must be abrogated or amended if justice is ever to be . 


effected by legislation, through whatever political powers. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the problem will have to be 
solved through democratic agencies and the unavoidable 
ascendency of the will of the masses in political matters. 
But, after all, it is a real question which is the more 
untoward instrument for the really just and wise philan- 
thropist to work with, the ignorant and prejudiced masses, 
whose benefit is sought, or the equally prejudiced aris- 
tocracies, blinded by self-interest, whose unjust privileges 
must be curtailed. Democracies and aristocracies 
are both blind, and if led by men of their own sort, must 
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inevitably carry the state with them to destruction. But 
do not let us dwell despondingly on the powers and ten 
dencies of the instruments we have to deal with.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

The arguments once used to justify extorting from the 
slave the product of his toil, have a marked similarity to 
those now used to justify the extortions of capital. The 
most conspicuous argument for slavery was that the slave 
was not yet prepared for freedom. 

The fact that he never could have become so prepared 
while yet in a condition of slavery, was not as well and as 
generally understood then as it is now. It is commonly 
admitted by educated people that it is the tendency of 
living things to adjust themselves to their environment. 
It is now understood that had slavery been continued, the 
slave would have been less fit for freedom than he was at 
the time he was made free, because the longer he remained 
in slavery the better slave he would become and conse- 
quently the poorer freeman he would make. 

Those who are not satisfied with the present condition of 
the working people, have this to encourage them. The 
sooner we inaugurate sound conditions, the easier it will be 
for the people to fit themselves to these conditions. The 
argument that human nature must change before we estab- 
lish systematic justice justifies us in doubting the sincerity 
of educated people who present it. 

Those tender-hearted ones wh» fear such terrible things 
when the practice of evenhanded justice shall have been 
extended to embrace a greater portion of humanity than it 
now does, may be sure that dglay will only intensify the 
horrors that they apprehend. 

When the race finds itself on the eve of a change of. 
method, it seems as if there was something in the very air 
that called out all the sophistry of those who have hitherto 
been the leaders, or else there is something that causes 
them to forget the conclusions of a lifetime. An interest- 
ing evidence of this at the present time is the attitude of 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer has spent years of his life 
in teaching us, if he has taught us anything, that it is folly 

| to look for any force in nature that will fit a race of beings 
| for a set of conditions that do not exist; that it is one of 
the laws of the living that they shall become better and 
better fitted for their environment the longer they remain 
| in it, and now he is found taking the ground that we should 
; not attempt a change because we are not fit for it, or else I 
| have misunderstood him. 

After giving us a philosophy which teaches us that the 
only path upward is to first change the environment and 
then fit ourselves: to it, enduring the pains incident to the 
readjustment with such patience as we may, he now claims 
to be looking forward with apprehension because we pro- 
pose to add reason to fate; to go forward with our eyes 
open instead of with them shut. He claims to believe that 
we poor folk shall do better to keep our hands off our own 
affairs. We are expected to see with the eyes of our 
masters. 

After having taught us, if he has taught us anything, 
that the same environment with inter-breeding tends more 
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and more to uniformity among individuals, he, at least, 
overlooks the fact that intercommunication has produced 
interdependence, and the enormous extension of the powers 
of locomotion and traasportation are rapidly reducing the 
whole earth to the race’s common environment, and claims 
to believe that we should remain as we are, administering 
several kinds of justice to one kind of people. 

How far this miserable sentiment has sunk into the 
hearts of some who think they are managing the forces of 
nature and directing the evolution of humanity is shown in 
the decisions recently made at Homestead by a judge who 
seems to have a mind for different kinds of justice for one 
kind of crime. 

Can it be that this “judge” is unconscious of the fact 
that such methods of administering “ justice” are only a 
repetition of the story of slavery days, when there was 
one kind of justice for white men and another kind for 
black men. 

Many plausible reasons can of course be given which will 
satisfy those who toady to money, but unless this judge is 
lamentably ignorant of history, he must know that he is 
raising up a power in the interest of that which Hrgh 
O’Donnell stands for, that will never cease to act till such 
decisions are impossible, till such “justice” is swept from 
the earth and such sentiments from the hearts of men. 


Pater W. 


REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 


We have received several inquiries concerning the Swiss 
system of referendum and the initiative, and we reproduce 
a portion-of an article upon this subject by Sylvester 
Baxter, printed in The New Nation last year. 

“Concisely stated, the principle of the referendum is to 
give the people potentially the decisive voice in the enact- 
ment of laws. Originally this popular prerogative was 
limited to matters affecting the Swiss constitution, but 
since 1874 it has been extended to all laws, whenever its 
exercise may be demanded. All questions of constitutional 
amendment must thus be submitted to popular ratification, 
and no amendment of the constitution can be adopted 
unless approved both by a majority of the people and a 
majority of the cantons. 

“Tn the case of ordinary laws not affecting the constitu- 
tion, whenever either 30,000 voters or eight cantons may so 
demand, within a certain period after their passage, any 
such laws must be submitted to the people for approval or 
rejection. In this case a majority of the popular vote 
decides, and a majority of the cantons is not necessary. 
This latter is galled a ‘facultative ’ or ‘ optional’ referen- 
dum. Laws are sometimes submitted in such form that 
the voters may accept them either wholly or in part. 

“Complementary to the referendum is the principle of 
the popular initiative, under which 50,000 voters may de- 
mand the preparation and submission of an amendment or 
of amendments to the constitution. It will be seen that in 
a limited way and incomplete form we already have the 
principle of the referendum in this country, in the shape 
of the requirements existing in many, if not all, of our 
states, that amendments to the constitution must be ac- 
cepted by popular vote before becoming effective. And in 
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Massachusetts, for instance, occasionally a general law is 
so conditioned, as in the question of local option, while 
certain laws affecting cities or towns do not take effect 
until accepted by the community that chooses to act 
upon it. 

“But in Switzerland the system is well and logically 
rounded out. In the matter of constitutional amendments 
alone, its operation is of far more importance than with us, 
for the reason that the Swiss constitution embodies a mass 
of detail wnich, with us, is covered only by statute law. 
Therefore, the range of subjects for ordinary legislation, is 
more limited in Switzerland than in this country, either in 
national affairs or matters concerning the individual states. 
The popularity of the referendum as an institution in 
Switzerland is indicated by the fact that it applies to local 
legislation as well, in the governments of all but one or two 
cantons. 

“The latest instance of the application of the principle 
in Switzerland is a very instructive one, for it appears to 
have been a sort of combination of the referendum and 
initiative, and it also shows how it impels those in authority 
to ascertain and act according to the popular will, — which 
is quite the contrary to our own case, where our system 
appears to be developing a tendency toward deliberate de- 
fiance of popular will, encouraging both legislators and 
executives to set up a dangerous prerogative in assuming 
to be the judges of what is needed for the public welfare 
regardless of the people’s desire. 

‘“‘ The instance in question occurred within a few months 
when the federal council, having taken into consideration 
the subject of a national system of life insurance, —a 
national fire-insurance system has long been in vogue in 
Switzerland, —submitted to the people the broad question 
whether the federal assembly should go ahead and prepare 
such a law as was outlined. It was decided in the affirma- 
tive by an overwhelming vote. 

“ Another aspect of this institution is cailed attention to 
by Prof. Dicey in a recent article in the Contemporary 


Review, favorably considering the question of the introduc- 
tion of the referendum in England. ‘That is, its effect in 
remeving the power of approval or rejection of legislation 
from the executive, who, as president, monarch, governor 
or mayor, may be impelled to exercise it arbitrarily, 
possibly from motives not of a public nature, and even due 
to personal considerations or corrupt and otherwise im- 
proper influences. From being an executive prerogative, 
this power is lodged with the people themselves; to whom, 
as the source of government, it rightfully belongs. Says 
Prof. Dicey : ‘The referendum is a revival of the miscalled 
veto, but is a veto lodged in the hands, not of a sovereign 
monarch, but of a sovereign people. Such a veto produces 
the same effects, whatever be the power by which it is 
exercised. It secures the constitution against any change 
which the sovereign does not deliberately approval; it 
tends to produce permanence in the tenure of office; it 
undermines the strength of that elaborate party system 
which, in England, lies at the basis not of parliamentary 
government, but of government by parliament.” 


The New England Farmer is authority for the statement 
that the estate of the late J. N. Fisk, ths State street 
millionaire of Boston, left property to the amount of 
$5,284,023.89, while in 1892 he was assessed for and paid 
taxes on only $1,890,000, thus escaping taxation on 
$3,940,023.89. The editor asks: “Is it any wonder that 
the common people are-clamoring for tax reform.” 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


THE NEW PARTY ENTERS THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE. 


Six States at least for the Populists. The Associated Press 
sours on the New Party. The Party that favors Govern- 
ment Ownership of the Telegraph need not expect Favors 
from the Telegraph Monopoly. Note and Comment. 

The New Nation goes to press so early in the week that 
we shall not attempt to give what little we know about the 
election returns. The Weaver vote will certainly be above 
half a million, and it would seem that five or six states 


have been carried by the populists. 


As to Massachusetts, all we know is mainly from private 
Danvers gave Weaver 119, Winn 94, E. Gerry 
Brown (Congress) 129. Danvers gave Winn last year 44. 
Needham gave Weaver 17, Winn 10. Winn’s vote last 
year was 5. Hudson gave Weaver 34 votes, Winn 17. 
Winn’s last year’s vote was 11. Spencer gives Weaver 73, 
Winn 59. Winn’s last year’s vote was 13. Hyde Park 
gives Weaver 13, Winn 9. _Winn’s last year’s vote 7. 
Chelsea, Weaver 41, Winn 18. Winn’s last year’s vote 16. 
Chivopee, Weaver 20; Winn’s vote last year 10. It will 
be seen that the new party has more than doubled its vote 
in Massachusetts. 


sources. 


The Associated Press decided just before the election that 
it would not collect people’s party returns Tuesday nighé 
in Massachusetts, their reports being confined to the re- 
publican, democratic and prohibition vote. As things now 
stand, such a decision is final. The time will shortly come 
when Uncle Sam will own and operate the telegraph, and 
then the rates will be so low that any paper, even a finan- 
cially weak reform paper, can order special despatches to 
even up the story of the day’s news. When that time 
comes the Associated Press monopoly will disappear. 

No, the government must own the telegraph and then 
every paper in this country will get despatches below 
Associated Press rates. 

This complication calls to mind the fact of a contract 
entered into by the western branch of the Associated Press 
with the Western Union company, stipulating that the 
papers that received Associated Press despatches should 
discourage the movement for a postal telegraph. Some 
years ago Murat Halstead, then editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, and secretary of the Western Asso- 
ciated Press, issued a secret circular calling attention to 
this contract which, if carried out, would muzzle the fore- 
most papers of that part of the country upon the postal 
telegraph issue. 

We have no means of knowing what contracts the Asso- 
ciated Press is under at present, but if the association 
is pledged to discourage all movements in favor of govern- 
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ment ownership of the telegraph, the papers in Massachu- 
setts would not have acted very much differently than they 
have during the political canvass just closed. 


Now, permit us to ask one question: Will any member 
of the Associated Press deny that atuy branch of the asso- 
ciation ever made a contract with the Western Union, 
limiting the field of journalism so far as postal or govern- 
ment telegraph is concerned ? 


The daily press of Massachusetts has not done very well 
by the new party this year. The Boston papers have done 
better than outside papers. Take a case like the Spring- 
field Republican. That sheet prides itself upon stalwart 


independence. There were two populist rallies in Spring- 


field suburbs, both meetings being attended by hundreds. 
Neither meeting was reported in the following morning’s 
issue of the Revublican. 


The people’s party ralties, which were notably well 
attended in this state, were as a rule totally ignored even 
when our gatherings were as large as 1,000, and outside the 
Tremont Temple meeting no serious attempt was made to 
publish what our orators were saying. The night editor 
of one prominent Boston paper, finding that an account of 
a populist rally had been set up, ordered the type to be 
distributed. : 


The fact is that the daily press in Massachusetts practi- 
cally excluded the new party from the service that many 
thousands of readers wished performed; and owing to a 
private monopoly of the public function of telegraphic com- 
munication, there was-‘no remedy. 


The Moral Sentiment of it. 


B. Franklin Hunter, in an address to the First Nationalist 
club on the 5th said: “The strong ground of hope which 
we may have for the ultimate success of this movement con- 
sists in the moral sentiment which underlies it, and the 
more I read the Omaha platform the more it seems to me 
to dexote the moral status of the men who made the various 
planks of which it is composed. The rise and rapid growth 
of this great movement is an evidence that there are still 
men and women in this land whose zealous labors will never 
cease until they have created a new order of things. This 
party is the party of the future, and it will make a great 
future for us, if we keep in mind the fact that the destinies 
of a nation are in the hands of the people who compose it, 
and I look forward to the ultimate success,of this crusade 
with the fervent hope that we may behold the establish- 
ment of an industrial republic which shall never perish 
from the earth.” 


Every Laborer a Capitalist. 


Prof. Frank Parsons of Boston delivered a notable address 
at Mount Holly, N.J., on Columbus day. As will be 
gathered from the subjoined extract, he gave the Jersey 
people something to think about. He said: ‘‘We have 
declared political power to be a public trust, we must declare 
industrial power to be a public trust. Our fathers had to 
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hedge their kings about with political constitutions, we 
shall have to hedge our kings of the market and factory 
with industrial constitutions. Let us give every-man a 
voice in the government of the industrial group to which he 
belongs. There is no more reason that self-government 
should be denied in one part of our lives than in another. 
It is tyranny if self-government is denied in any part. Let 
us abolish industrial government by millionaires and mon- 
opolies and have industrial government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. Republicanism, self-govern- 
ment, cannot exist when some have vastly greater power 
than others to whom they are not responsible for the use of 
that power, whether it be the power of birth or arms or 
wealth. Let us make every workman a capitalist also, a 
partner in the great firm. All citizens then will fight 
shoulder to shoulder against the common enemies of hunger 
and cold, instead of wasting half of their strength in war- 
ring among themselves as they do today; the wastes and 
demoralization of competition will cease, and we shall have 
a universal co-operation, a world trust, a world co-opera- 
tion.” 
Wollaston has the Right of it. 


The people’s party committee of Wollaston, Mass., in 
their appeal to the voters, said: 

“We believe that the people should rule this country, 
and not Wall street and the big corporations. It is ad- 
mitted by all who follow legislation, that both state and 
national legislatures and the newspapers are practically 
controlled by railroads, bankers and millionaires. Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, telephones, express com- 
panies, banks and kindred monopolies, would kill Wall 
street and give our representatives a chance to be honest. 

“We want an honest dollar. The product of gold does 
not increase in proportion to the increase of business, thus 
making a greater and greater scarcity of gold from year to 
year. A dollar-and-fifty cent gold dollar is just as dis- 
honest. as a seventy-cent silver dollar. 

“We want to buy our coal for $4.00 per ton or less. 
Government ownership of railroads and municipal coal 
yards would give it to us and smash the coal trust. 

“We want to ride to Boston for five sents. Government 
railroads have made greater reductions from the companies’ 
rates in Europe, and we can do better than any foreigner if 
we get at it. 

“ We want the children taken out of our factories and 
sent to school. The safety of the republic demands it and 
the people’s party proposes it. 

“We want the workingmen in all industries to receive 
decent wages and decent hours. Government ownership of 
railroads, mines and the like will insure these conditions to 
a majority of them and make the standard of wages for the 
rest. 

“We want the increase m value of railroads, water- 
works, light plants, etc., to go to the people who make 
them more valuable, and not to bondholders and stock 
waterers. Government ownership will accomplish this 
result and reduce our railroad fare, gas bills, water bills, 
etc. to actual cost. 

“ We want a doomage bill to compel millionaires to pay 
their share of the taxes. The farmer has to pay his tax, 
the poor man who owns his house has to pay his. The 
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man who pays rent always has to pay enough to cover the 
taxes (and interest) on the property, but the stock and 
bondholder skins out of his, because he can keep out of 
sight. The doomage system works well where it has been 
adopted. 

“We want civil service reform. In England, public 
employees vote as they like without fear of removal. 
The people’s party proposes to make it so in this country. 

“We want sensible liquor legislation. Government man- 
agement of the liquor business at cost will take the money 
out of the business, and when the profits go, very few 
towns will vote license, as the power of the rumseller will 
be crushed.” 


DANGER OF PRIVATE ARMIES. 


“The private armies which have appeared in history were 
maintained by individuals who had grown so powerful as 
to be a danger to the communities in which they lived, 
producing a condition of partial anarchy,” writes Thomas 
B. Preston in the November New England Magazine. “So, 
under like circumstances, again today we have our private 
armies. The growth of large personal fortunes and cor- 
porate power through special privileges, monopolies or 
exemptions unthinkingly bestowed upon their possessors 
by popular governments, or frequently procured by the 
direct bribery of venal legislators, has produced a state of 
things in which the natural resources of this country have 
been largely given over as the spoil of the few, or in which 
favored individuals have received the power through un- 
just tariffs to levy private taxes upon every American con- 
sumer. The masses, deprived of the possibility of employ- 
ing themselves in agricultural pursuits from lack of taste, 
or in mechanical occupations through want of capital, have 
nothing to do but to compete with each other for wages 
daily becoming less with the increased pressure of popula- 
tion, and hence they begin to murmur. They are approach- 
ing the condition of the slave populations of Rome or the 
feudal serfs of the Dark Ages. ‘The robber barons of old 
are paralleled by our great monopolists of the land and 
transportation and money of the country, and by those 
manufacturers who have grown fat on special privileges 
accorded them by legislation. Is it any wonder that under 
such circumstances institutions like that of the ‘Pinker- 
tons’ should arise, in which poor and desperate men can be 
found willing to sell their services to the masters of the 
modern world as did the hired bands of the condottieri to 
the Italian despots ?” i 


TWO KINDS OF LAWS. 


“© A New York paper contains the account of the arrest uf 
a man for loitering,’”’ says the American Machinist of Nov. 
3. “His appearance was so ragged and dirty that he was 
about to be committed to the workhouse for vagrancy, when 
he pulled from a bundle which he carried under his arm, 
$17,500 in the form of deposits recorded in five different 
banks. He was immediately discharged. From which it 
appears that loitering in itself is not a crime, and only 
becomes such when done by a man who has no money; or, 
in other words, that a man who has money in his pocket 
may do with impunity the precise thing that another who 
happens to have no money will be jailed for doing.” 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The state board of agriculture has been advertising the 
abandoned farms of the state, and out of 339 so advertised, 
41 have been sold at prices satisfactory to the owners, and 
146 owners wish to have the description of their farms re- 
newed in the next report. This is an instance of a state 
acting as a real estate agency. 


Tbe Citizens Gas and Electric Light company of Reading, 
South Reading and Stoneham have petitioned the court for 
Middlesex county, to compel the town of Wakefield to buy 
its electric and gas light plant, and for the appointment of 
commissioners to determine the price of the plant. This is 
the first case brought in the state under the act of 1891, 
authorizing municipalities to manufacture their own gas 
and electricity. This suit is the result of a long controversy 
between the tewn and the company, the town having voted 
to establish and run its own plant, but the company’s re- 
fusal to sell for less than *$200,000, which 1s deemed 
extortionate, lead to a failure of negotiations. 

| 


New York. 


The people’s party convention that put a municipal ticket 
in the field in New York, resolved that the “elevated and 
surface railroads in this city may by just and proper meas- 
ures become the property of the city and be run at actual 
cost for the benefit of the people.” 


New Hampshire. 


The Philadelphia gas trust has secured a lease of the | 
property of the Concord Gas company, for a term ending ; 
Dec. 31, 1943. The stockholders of the latter company | 
unanimously endorsed the lease, and they also voted to | 
authorize the new company to form a corporation under the 
general laws of the state for conducting the business of the 
local organization. 


Vermont. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legislature, permit- | 
ting municipalities to manufacture and distribute elec- | 
tricity. 

Iinois. | 


The Oracle (Stamford): The government of Austria has | 
resolved to take control of the telephone lines in the king- | 
dom. ‘The United States ought to do the same thing, and 
include telegraph lines and railroads. 


Pennsylvania. | 


A syndicate is said to be forming, with a capital of $400,- 
000, for the purpose of controlling the coal trade of Pitts- 
burg, Alleghany, Homestead, McKeesport and all the towns 
along the Ohio river as far as East Liverpool and up the | 
Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers to the head of navi- 
gation. 


Maryland. 


The receipts from the tax on the City Passenger railroads 
of Baltimore in 1891 was $174,916, which amount was 
applied to the use of the parks. City railways pay into the 
city treasury 9 per cent of their gross receipts for the parks, 
and also a license of $5 per annum, per car, and are re- 
quired to pave the streets between the tracks and two feet 
outside of the outside rail, Eventually the city is bound to | 
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take the street railways, rather than impose a tax which 
comes out of the traveling public. 


Miscellaneous. 


It is proposed to consolidate all the street electric rail- 
way companies in the Connecticut valley, with branches 
running to the suburbs of cities. 


National View, Washington, D. C.: We want the gov- 
ernment to own and operate the railroads, the telegraph 
lines, to establish postal saving banks, and inaugurate 
penny postage. The railroads are great public thorough- 
fares and they should be run in the interest of the people. 
Don’t you know we are behind all the rest of the world in 
these matters? Germany, France, Belgium, Australia and 
other countries own and operate their railroads. And so 
with respect to telegraphs in most countries. It must 
come to this sooner or later. ‘The sooner the better. It is 
not too early to begin the agitation. We want a reform in 
this whole matter. Wake up, O people! Your rights and 
interests are involved. Bear a hand and help the cause 
along. 

Foreign. 


Glasgow is about to try the experiment of working as 
well as owning its tramway lines. About 18 years ago the 
city spent $600,000 in building street railways, which were 
leased at a rent which has aggregated $750,000, in addition 
to a heavy percentage in repairs and maintenance. The 
lessee company has paid a dividend of 8 per cent and the 
city authorities think the property can earn this in the in- 
terest of the ratepayers. 


Henry Labouchere of London, comes out in his paper, 
Truth, to renew his fight for expropriating the land of non- 
occupying owners, giving them a fair price therefor in 
village bonds, the land thus acquired to be let 10 tenants 
by the parish. 


The London county council decided Oct. 5, to add about 
19 miles of tramways to the property of the citizens of that 
city. The moderates of the council attempted to insert a 
clause that the council, if they purchased the lines, would 
not seek to work them, but this was defeated and the order 
to purchese was passed by a majority uf 68. In the discus- 
sion, John Burns expressed his desire to establish a univer- 
sal penny fare throughout London. Another great change 
is to be worked out by the council. For some time the ten- 
ders received on public works by private contractors have 
far exceeded the estimates submitted by city officials, in one 
ease for building a sewer, by over 60 per cent, where- 
upon the council decided to dispense with the private con- 
tractors altogether and do the work itself, employing its 
own men and buying its own material. A similar proposal 
is also made in connection with the construction ot a large 
block of dwellings for workingmen at Blackwell. 


The London Quarterly Review does not know what to 
make of the growth of practical state socialism in England. 
It sees the drift of things and is simply content to record 
its fears. It says: “The state is now the nation organized. 
State action is simply the action of the people in their cor- 
porate capacity. So itis being said. And so it is coming 
to pass that state activity is desired for its own sake, even 
when private enterprise and voluntary co-operation might 
be as effective. Popular faith in the virtues of free compe- 
tition is visibly shaken. The cry is loud and general for 
legislation and regulation. The hours of labor are to be 
fixed, a minimum wage is to be decreed, work is to be found 
for the unemployed, old-age pensions are to be provided, 
railways and all other means of vommunication are to be 
nationalized; houses, building-sites, labor, capital, machinery 
and all the other instruments of production and exchange 
are to be municipalized. Government is to step in and see 
to this end that, until, by and by, the people will have 
everything arranged for them.” 


Nov. 12, 1892] 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, |MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS) FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


New Fast Train Ser Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
—=———_9——— 


Niagara Falls Route, 
Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 
3 am. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
Fimst-Ciass FAr#, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 
Montreal Line. 
Fitchburg Depot, 
10.30 2. m. tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.m., next evening, only 
one night out. Fars, $18.00, Firsr CLass, 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell gla Maine, Southern Division, 
11.00 a. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 


tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. FaArR®8, $18.00, Firsv CLass. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 

Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 

3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 

arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.M. 

Fare, First Crass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 

Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


j t, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
Fito ee West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.M., the second 
morning. FIRST Cass FARE, "$21. 00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 


change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 
15 p. m. treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLAss 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’] Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
THE NEW NATION. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY ror" aite"cowing iit at 


Full 
outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., C 


Are held as follows; and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 

Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. KE. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen-] Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 


ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds. weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in hall on third floor, at 307 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. All who wish to join 
our Community will find us there. 


Read this —it’s for you. 


> BESTINTHE 
iW WORLD. 


This machine produces a , strong, brilliant 
gas at 75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 


money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$i.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100, 


Superb Equipment, Excell Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only. 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at. 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JIUSESOUT' 


3 
The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
—o 
‘““The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 


tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Tocsin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by. 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover's Leap,” lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: It is a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 
HS 

This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for réstraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ** Justice’ and ‘Social Statics.’’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
—o 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminons 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 


belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will | 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 
THe New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 
Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 


clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economie and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 

Miss Diana HIRSCHLER, 


2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 
THE 


Sunday Sun 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Containing more reading matter than any 


magazine published in American. 


Address, 
THE SUN, 
New York. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lora’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


sent ireetoany one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy. ot The FR E E St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, brightassil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish - 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St, St. Louis, Mu ~ 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 7. 


To accomplish the cleansing of the waste pipes by powerful water flushing as ex- 


This device has successfully solved the 
waste water. 


snecess. 


plained in our last lesson, all the Sanitas Fixtures are constructed on the principle of the 
Flush Pot. The accompanying cut represents the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


problem of the ¢isposal of kitchen and pantry 


It is absolutely autematic in its action, and to this feature is largely due its great 


It is so constructed that it must always do its work correctly and completely, ard it 
cannot be be made to do otherwise, even by the greatest ignorance or neglect on the part 
of the user. It operates on the principle of the intermittent automatic flush tank, keeps 
the waste-pipes clean, and obviates the necessity of using a grease trap. It is provided 


with an accessible seal-retaining trap constructed on the principle of the Sanitas Trap. 
lu our next lesson a section of tie Sanitas Sink will be given showing in detail its construction and operation. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Go, Proprietors, Boston, 


New York and Chicago. 


